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Simon Willard’s Reeoulator Clocks 
By ALBERT L. PARTRIDGE 


ATURALLY the local view is" from the fact that his name appears in 
that Willard clocks are of the the title to the famous book, Sxmon Wil- 
aristocracy, and this position is lard and His Clocks, by John Ware Wil- 

strengthened by the numerous inquiries 
concerning such clocks and their origin 
which are addressed from all parts of the 
country to Boston antiquarian societies 
and collectors. Clock collectors know that 
four brothers bearing the magic name of 
Willard engaged in clockmaking in Mas- 
sachusetts—Benjamin, Simon, Ephra- 
im and Aaron—and on the record it 
appears that through the years Simon has 
received more favorable publicity than 
any of his brothers, perhaps as much as 
the three combined, indeed, it has become 
fashionable to assert that because Simon 
was far more skillful than were the others, 
he is entitled to the preferment which in 
some circles is termed “top billing.” 
Granting that Simon did achieve a 
technique somewhat superior to that of 


lard (1911). It is true that chapters are 
devoted to Simon’s three clockmaking 
brothers, but the book is his and there 
he holds center stage. 

‘The most compelling evidence of Si- 
mon’s supremacy as an inventor is the fact 
that he secured two early patents, one in 
1802 on an improved timepiece (the Ban- 
Jo Clock, so-called a. the other in 1519 on 
an alarm clock which in 1822 was re- 
ferred to in one of his infrequent adver- 
tisements as “Newly Invented Alarum 
Timepiece” (the Lighthouse Clock), and 
clearly his reputation in this respect was 
enhanced by the fact the the banjo clock 
appears to have been copied more widely 
and to have continued longer in favor 
than any other fine clock which had ori- 
gin in New England. But in any event, it 
is fairly arguable that other interesting 
and desirable clocks from his hand reflect 
no special inventive genius, such as his 
tall clock which would run a year “‘with 
once winding up” and also the large reg- 


his brothers, it seems to me that in a great 
measure his reputation now rests on the 
fact that he was more inventive than the 
others, although it must be noted that in 
later years he received much _ publicity 
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ulator clocks which are mentioned in the poses ($70),” but the term regulator 
Willard Clock Book and which are the nowhere appears and there would seem 
subject of this article. to be little reason in assuming that this 

Apparently a “Regulator” was origi- 
nally an “Astronomical Regulator,” that 
is to say, a precision clock, as exact as hu- 
man ingenuity had been able to devise, and 
used in astronomical observatories and 
other places where other timekeepers are 
tested and regulated. Naturally the ex- 
pression carried over to the reliable (if less 
precise ) clocks acquired by “jewelers” in 
regulating clocks and watches repaired by 
them, but when John Ware Willard 
wrote, the term had been accepted as des- 
ignating all substantial and well-con- 
structed long pendulum wall clocks 
which, at an earlier date, had been popu- 
lar in banks and other public offices. 

A Simon Willard item which is high 
in favor is the paper which occasionally is 
found in the case of one of his long-case 
or grandfather clocks. These state that Si- 
mon Willard at his Clock-dial in Rox- 
bury Street (on Washington Street in 
Roxbury, but a short distance from the 
Boston line) manufactures every kind of 
clock-work, and then proceeds to list the a. hh Ge GAS He 
clocks which were available, this being fol- part th : wtN ay ay é, 
lowed by a laudatory paragraph descrip- a5 * ts 3 
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tive of the service which the public might 
expect to receive at Willard’s Clock- 
Manufactory. One form of this paper was 
printed by J. and Jos. N. Russell, Quak- 
er Lane (Congress Street), Boston, and 
the other by I. Thomas, Jun., Worcester. 
The mere mention of these two printings 
presents a strong temptation to engage in 
argument as to which was the earlier, but 
for present purposes it is sufficient to state 
that there is available good evidence that 

both were printed before the year 1800. TOR BELONGING TO MASSACHUSETTS be 

In these papers, beginning with 4OSPITAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

“Clocks for Steeples,” Mr. Willard ad- latter type, as we know it, was designed 
vertised nine types of clocks. One item for astronomical purposes. 

was, ““Time-pieces for Astronomical Pur- While two of the regulator clocks here 





FIG. I. THE SIMON WILLARD REGULA- 














pictured do not bear Simon Willard’s 
name, they gain authentication through 
“Check List of Simon Willard Clocks” 
(25 in number) added to the Willard 
Clock Book, where all three clocks are 
described: 

“No. 14. Large Regulator Clock in 
office of the Massachusetts Hospital Life 
Insurance Co., 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company is able to support the informa- 
tion in the Willard Clock Book by pro- 
ducing the original receipted bill for the 
clock (Fig. 2)—“‘A timekeeper for their 
office—$9g0.0.” This receipt is not dated 
but from a notation on the reverse it ap- 
pears that the clock was purchased in 
1827. The Company was incorporated in 
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FIG. 2. RECEIPTED BILL FOR CLOCK (FIG. I. ). ENDORSED “Ss, WILLARD’S 
BILL FOR CLOCK $90.—DEc. 1827.” : 


Has solid mahogany case, had name ‘Si- 
mon Willard’ on the dial, but name was 
painted out some years ago. Dial made of 
heavy brass, originally had base piece and 
acorn top ornament. A remarkably fine 
specimen of Simon Willard’s work. Infor- 
mation by Wm. Bond & Co.” (Fig. 1.) 

Presumably the information came from 
William Bond & Son, the famous Boston 
firm listed in early directories as ““Watch- 
makers.”” As recounted in The Marine 
Chronometer by Lieutenant Commander 
Rupert T. Gould, R.N. (London, 
1923), in 1813 William Bond of Bos- 
ton, U.S. A. made the first marine chro- 
nometer constructed in America—*‘Not 
being able to obtain a mainspring, he drove 
it by means of a falling weight, sliding 
between three guide bars. .. . It went for 
thirty hours, and seems to have performed 
well during a voyage to the East Indies 
in a vessel belonging to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” 


1818 and in 1827 was located in an ear- 
lier building on the site of the present 
building, 50 State Street, and they have a 
picture of their main office, probably taken 
about 1870, which discloses the Willard 
Clock which then carried a base piece 
and a top ornament. 

The next clock in order in the Willard 
list is: 

“15. Large Regulator Clock in the 
basement of the Provident Savings Bank 
Lstc], Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Has 
original glasses in fine condition; date 
not known.” (Fig. 3.) 

The Provident Institution for Savings 
in the Town of Boston was incorporated 
in 1816, the first savings bank established 
in this country. Until 1823 the bank had 
its offices in the old courthouse on Court 
Street (site of the present city hall an- 
nex) and thereafter, until 1856, was lo- 
cated on Tremont Street adjoining King’s 


Chapel Burying Ground. No record of 
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the date of acquisition of this clock has 
been found. The case design does not sug- 


’ 





FIG. 3. THE SIMON WILLARD REGU LA- 

TOR OWNED BY THE PROVIDENT IN- 

STITUTION FOR SAVINGS IN THE TOWN 
OF BOSTON. 


gest that it is earlier than the Life Insur- 
ance Company clock and it is believed 
that the two are about equal in age. The 
general appearance of this clock suggests 
that here also a base piece or bracket has 
been removed, but an examination of the 
bottom board reveals no marks indicating 
that a bracket formerly was secured to 
the case. It will be noted that in IOI! 
John Ware Willard reported that this 
clock was “in the basement” of the bank. 
Since that date it has moved upstairs and 
is now an honored guest in the office of 
the president of the bank. 
~The third clock was thus listed: 

“17. Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. Large Regulator Clock in Room 
4, University Hall, made in 1829.” (Fig. 
4.) 

This clock, which is reproduced in the 
Willard Book at Plate 11 has been pic- 
tured in other publications, notably in Ed- 
gar G. Miller’s American Antique Fur- 
niture (Figure 2035) where the author 
deplores the change in case design—*‘Not 
for the better” —from the usual type of 
Willard’s banjo clocks, and he notes that 
this case carried applied side arms in wood 
instead of graceful brass side arms. In the 
picture in the Willard Book, the wooden 
side arm on the left is missing but it was 
in place when the Miller picture was made 
and it is in place now. 

It will be noted that the lower glass 
bears an inscription in Latin. Mr. Miller 
printed a translation which he stated was 
furnished by a Harvard scholar, Mr. 
Frederick B. Robinson—“To Harvard 
College to the library of the President for 
his use. Simon Willard who made it gives 
it through the gratefulness of his spirit. 
In the year of Our Lord, August 17th, 
1829.” (Mr. Willard had then arrived at 
age 76. ) 

In the Willard Book at page 27 it 1s 
stated that in this Regulator Clock was 
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found a paper carrying the following 
statement: “1829, August 20, Simon 
Willard of Roxbury, Clockmaker, who 
for more than fifty years had been em- 
ployed by the Corporation of the Univer- 
sity in the general care and superinten- 
dence of the clocks belonging to the insti- 
tution, this day put up in the library of the 
President for his use and that of his suc- 
cessors in office, an elegant clock or regu- 
lator, of which he asked the acceptance 
of the Corporation for the use of the 
President’s library, as evidence of the 
givers grateful sense of the favors con- 
ferred on him by the Corporation and 
Government of the College. It was voted 
that the thanks of the Corporation be pre- 
sented to Mr. Willard for this valuable 
and useful present, and that the President 
communicate to him their sense of their 
favor.” 

The Harvard dial is marked “Simon 


Willard and Son,” and reference to this 
fact appears in the Willard Book at page 
s6: 


“On the dials of his large Regulator 
clocks he sometimes put his name ‘Simon 
Willard.’ Occasionally in his later years, 
when engaged on a large clock he was 
sometimes assisted by his sons, then he 
would put the name ‘Simon Willard and 
Son’ on the dial, but it was very rarely 
done. T'wo only marked thus have come 


; under the author’s notice. One is the large 
Regulator clock in Room 4, University 
; Hall, Harvard University, the other is 
the ‘Franzoni Clock’ in Statuary Hall, 
| U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. C., and 
rr these might mean either of his sons, Si- 
- mon, Jr., or Benjamin F. Willard.” 

t. After graduation from West Point and 
h. later resignation from the service, and 
at 


FIG. 4. THE REGULATOR PRESENTED 
BY SIMON WILLARD TO THE LIBRARY 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF HARVARD COL- 
LEGE, 1829. 
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following an unsuccessful commercial 
venture in Roxbury, in 1826 Simon, Jun- 
ior, went to New York where he was 
apprenticed to a chronometer maker. In 
1828 he returned to Boston and set up 
for himself as a watchmaker at 9 Con- 
gress Street where he remained until 
1870, and while it is understood that he 
there maintained a jeweler’s and watch- 
maker’s shop as distinguished from a 
Clock-Manufactory, it seems probable 
that it was his assistance which prompted 
his father to inscribe “Simon Willard & 
Son” on the dial of the clock which he 
presented to Harvard in 1829. 

It is true that in the Willard Book the 
author wrote, “Simon Willard made a 
Timepiece called a Regulator Clock for 
Banks, Offices and Observatories. Most 
of the old Boston Banks had one of these 
Regulator clocks, a few of which survive. 
They were finely finished, and had pol- 
ished brass weights and, as a rule, solid 
mahogany cases,” but certainly the num- 
ber of Regulators bearing Simon’s name 
or otherwise authenticated is not large, 
and after due consideration I am forced 
to conclude that the number produced by 
him for banks and offices was not as large 
as the quoted statement suggests and also 
that “Observatories” was thrown in for 
good measure. 

I have mentioned that Regulators do 
not appear to have been included in the 
list of clocks advertised by Mr. Willard 
in his clock-papers of 1800 or thereabouts, 
and from the record, as I read it, and from 
consideration of the authenticated Regu- 
lators which are available, I have reached 
the further conclusion that he did not un- 
dertake such manufacture until consid- 
erable time had elapsed after the papers 
were printed and that when he did so, he 
made these clocks on special order and not 
on speculation as he did grandfather clocks 
and his improved timepieces. 


In design the cases here pictured are 
varied and no two sets of hands are simi- 
lar. I have seen and examined the move- 
ments of the clocks in Figures 1 and 3, 
and these vary in several details. More- 
over, the cost of the Massachusetts Hos- 
pital Life Insurance Company clock was 
ninety dollars (Fig. 2) which exceeded 
the price of Mr. Willard’s grandfather 
clocks, witness the original receipted bill 
for $60 found in his tall clock which is in 
the Karolik Collection in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. 

In research and as an author, I held the 
late Edgar G. Miller in high regard but 
I could not go with him on his criticism 
of the design of the Harvard Regulator 
case. Mainly the story of the development 
of American clockmaking turns around 
the attempts of our early clockmakers to 
devise clocks smaller and cheaper as to 
manufacture and transportation than the 
grandfather clock which carried a sec- 
ond’s pendulum, so-called, just over thir- 
ty-nine inches in length; and doubtless 
the most successful of such ventures, at 
least in the fine clock field, was Simon 
Willard’s banjo clock (improved time- 
piece) which had a shortened pendulum 
and thus was adapted to the smaller case 
which was so much admired and so widely 
copied. It is, I believe, a fundamental rule 
in clockmaking that everything else being 
equal, a short pendulum does not permit 
such fine adjustment as does a long pen- 
dulum and, when the banks and impor- 
tant business offices having plenty of wall 
space came to desire fine clocks which 
could be depended on as timekeepers, it 
was natural that a larger design should be 
adopted thus furnishing a more imposing 
timepiece and permitting return to a pen- 
dulum beating seconds, and I feel sure 
that cases of the desired length would 
not have fared well in the design of the 
banjo clock with its graceful brass side 
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arms. But be that as it may, the clocks distinctive clocks from the hand of New 
here discussed are all substantial and en- England’s most famous _ clockmaker 
during and to my mind were well de- should have succeeded in finding such 
signed for their purposes, and I find it good homes. 

pleasant to contemplate that three such 











The Domestic Architecture of William Sprats 
and Other Litchfield Joiners 


By WivuraAM L. WarREN 


ERHAPS we shall never know 
much about William Sprats the 
man, beyond what may be sur- 

mised and woven into a fabric of bare 
statistics. A few facts have already been 
given.’ In addition to these, some fresh 
ones have recently come to light, the 
most dramatic of which is the data carved 
on his tombstone which was found in the 
forest-grown Carver Falls Cemetery, 
West Haven Vermont. , 

There are five Sprats tombstones.” Be- 
sides William Sprats, there is one for his 
first wife, Elizabeth Seelye, another for 
his second, Martha, together with that of 
his son Andrew and Andrew’s wife, Per- 
melia White.° 

On the architect’s stone is the following 
inscription: “Wm. Sprats | died | June 
24, 1810 | in the 52 year | of his age.” 
So at last we are able to give William 
Sprats a definite lifespan, 1747-1810. 

The tradition that he had been a Brit- 
ish soldier in the Revolution and a prison- 
er of war has been proved by documents.’ 
There is no doubt that he was an enlisted 
man and that the title of captain, that is 
associated with him both in Connecticut 
and Vermont, was honorary. Joshua Lor- 
ing, Commissary General of Prisoners, 
suggested that William Sprats be ex- 
changed but he evidently was not, for in 
the second document, dated Sept., 1780, 
he is listed again for exchange. There is 
a possibility that Sprats may not have been 
in Hartford when Loring sent his pro- 
posal. The problem of looking after pris- 
oners was a difficult one; what with Hart- 
ford an important military storage center 
and meetings of the General Assembly, 


the town was overcrowded, overworked 
and overburdened to an alarming degree.” 
Many of these prisoners were farmed out 
to neighboring towns, where they were 
put to work. Some of them were skilled 
men and proved useful. Farmington 
claims that Sprats was quartered there.° 
Prisoners were quartered in Farmington, 
but as we know that he married a Litch- 
field girl, Elizabeth Seelye, and owned 
property in Milton by the spring of 1782,’ 
it seems more probable that he was sent 
to Litchfield. Justus Seelye, Elizabeth’s 
father, and family may have been Episco- 
palians and William Sprats is on the 
Grand List of 1795 as such.” Here was an 
immediate bond of sympathy and interest. 
Not only that, Justus Seelye had a saw- 
mill in Milton and one son, David, was 
a builder of sorts.” “These may be small 
facts but they all point to Litchfield as the 
more logical town where Sprats was 
quartered, especially as there was a county 
jail where other prisoners were kept, as 
well as being quartered in private homes. 
What was William Sprats doing from 
1782 until 1790? He could not have been 
idle, for he soon had a family to support. 
In the Federal census of 1790 he is listed 
as having 2 males over 16, one being him- 
self, the other probably an apprentice, 2 
males under 16, one of whom was An- 
drew, born in 1784, 4 females, one of 
whom was his wife, Elizabeth, the others 
possibly daughters. Justus Seelye could not 
have supported him as he had family 
and financial troubles. Five of his sons 
were in the service and one of them was 
so badly wounded that the father had the 
care of him the rest of his life, another so 











sick that he was an added burden. Rec- 
ords are meager on the Justus Seelye fam- 
ily but there are good indications that he 
had a large one, and that he was not a 
prosperous man.’” He died insolvent in 
1795. As Phoebe, second wife of Justus, 
was executrix, and William Sprats named 
surety of Justus’ estate,** it looks as if 
William was the only male connection 
who took any responsibility and probably 
was helping the Seelye family out finan- 
cially, at least by this time. It certainly 
speaks well for William Sprats that he 
was on the Litchfield Grand List. The 
extant records begin with the year 1795 
and William “Spratt’’ is listed as having 
“2 cows, pair of steers 3 years old, 1 horse 
3 years old, 3 acres of plowland, 9 acres 
of mowing and clear pasture, 2 acres of 
other meadowland, 18 acres bush pasture, 
1 wooden clock,” a house with four fire- 
places, personal property of £36 18s and 
sixpence, assessment £5 and the total 
amount £41, 19 shillings and sixpence. 
In a town the size of Litchfield it was a 
mark of distinction to be on the list, as the 
number of people who paid taxes was 
small indeed compared with the popula- 
tion. 

Litchfield in the 1780's, especially 
right after the war, does not seem to have 
suffered from the depression and there 
was considerable activity, especially in 
the building of houses. There was a great 
deal of building going on right through 
the war.’* The town had gained in pres- 
tige since it had been made the county 
seat In 1751 and the fact that it was an 
important military storage center had at- 
tracted much activity. It looked like a 
promising community and for a period of 
some twenty years it bade fair to fulfill 
that promise, growing to be the fourth 
largest town in Connecticut by 1795 and 
showing much prosperity and develop- 
ment of small industries. William Sprats 
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couldn’t have chosen a better place to have 
been quartered. It may have been hard 
going the first few years but there was a 
feeling that the new Republic would pros- 
per and expand. Sprats was _ probably 
trained in England as a master joiner. 
Already trained as he must have been, he 
had a great deal to offer, and he must have 
found employment in Litchfield and the 
surrounding area soon after he came to 
town. 

Of Sprats the joiner and builder there 
is ample evidence. Curiously, of his do- 
mestic architecture, known mostly from 
stylistic evidence and tradition, there are 
many examples still surviving, while the 
examples of his civilian and ecclesiastical 
buildings, which are definitely document- 
ed, have both perished by fire.** The very 
fact that there is so little documentation 
on the mansions that he is credited with 
designing and building makes the problem 
of choosing which houses to discuss first 
a difficult one. Dating them accurately is 
difficult. As most of the fine houses he 
had anything to do with were built around 
1790 to 1795, the question arises as to 
just how many mansions Sprats could 
build in a year, especially over such a 
wide area. He lived in Milton, 5 miles 
from town. Could he have supervised 
and worked on houses in Litchfield, 
Farmington, East Haddam, Colchester, 
Wethersfield, Waterbury and New Mil- 
ford at about the same time? When and 
where was his first major job? Did he 
have a crew of workmen! He certainly 
couldn’t have done all the work himself. 

The traditions that have come down 
to us about Sprats have more or less been 
substantiated by facts. If the tradition is 
true that he had a crew of workmen, con- 
sisting of stone masons, framers, plaster- 
ers, carpenters and joiners, with Sprats 
himself as the designer and supervising 
boss, then we have an earlier beginning 
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of large-scale construction, a veritable 
contracting company, than has hitherto 
been realized, preceding the large build- 
ing activity of men like Charles Bulfinch, 
Asher Benjamin, Isaac Damon, and later, 
Ithiel Town and Alexander Jackson Da- 
VIS. 

But before we look into these matters 
more extensively, we must find out what 
William Sprats was doing before he came 
to the notice of the increasingly prosperous 
merchants. It is not probable that they 
would have hired a man who had been 
at one time an enemy, who had no repu- 
tation and was new in the town, until he 
had become accepted and established. For 
one thing, for the first few years, no one 
had the wealth to build a mansion. For 
another, there were native sons of repu- 
table worth who were in the building 
business, who were working before Sprats 
arrived on the scene, and there were still 
others who were to rise in the profession 
contemporaneously with him. 

Houses reflect the prosperity of a com- 
munity. In Litchfield County the earliest 
houses dating from around 1750 were 
large, commodious homes, with simple 
interior woodwork, and to a student of 
architecture seem almost too grand for 
the primitive society of the time. But they 
were made possible by the profits that the 
settlers made from land speculation in the 
county.’ They were built to endure, a 
home in the wilderness with every com- 
fort and luxury that was then possible. 
Just previous to the Revolution the older 
farmer-settlers were established but new- 
comers were slower to gain any kind of 
income. Those who did make a go of 
things did not have enough to build a com- 
plete house and we find many a pre-Revo- 
lutionary and Revolutionary home built 
but not finished, especially the interior.” 
The older habit of building a one-room 
house two stories high with an end chim- 





ney, adding to the other side of the chim- 
ney later or building a complete two- 
storied house, providing a lean-to kitchen 
across the back as the family grew, was 
being replaced by lighter framing and 
consequently (as greater familiarity with 
construction followed the continued in- 
crease in building activity) cheaper and 
quicker methods. ‘The summer and other 
exposed beams began to disappear, the sup- 
porting beams became lighter, not only 
in size but in the kind of wood, and diver- 
sification of labor had already encroached 
upon the old-fashioned building tech- 
niques. A man could afford to have built 
a fairly sizable two-story, six-room house. 
The variety of plan was still static. That 
is, one had a central chimney-type house 
or, if more affluent, one with a central 
hall with chimneys at the gable ends.” 
This is one reason why the houses just 
before and just after the Revolution are 
all pretty much of a pattern in town and 
out. One room, usually the parlor, had 
more elaborate trim and details, but the 
woodwork throughout all the house re- 
flected the wealth and social standing of 
the owner. Certain old features were re- 
tained, such as the overhang outside and 
the raised paneling inside. Once the house 
was up and covered and livable it might 
be some years before some of the rooms 
were finished. ‘That is why some of the 
interior work of our old houses seems in- 
congruous with other parts of the house, 
and especially with the exterior, and why, 
in many cases it is impossible to restore a 
house accurately according to what we 
think it must have looked like at a particu- 
lar date. 

The Revolutionary veteran who made 
money a few years after his homecoming 
either built a house or was able to finish 
the interior of rooms long bare. There are 
several houses in and about Litchfield that 
exhibit a distinctly different treatment of 














the interior trim in certain rooms. ‘The 
contrast is very obvious. ‘Take the Lt. 
Thomas Catlin house three miles south- 
east of town. ‘The date of its erection is 
not known but its characteristics place it 
anywhere from 1775 to 1790. This house 
was built but not finished, either just be- 
fore, during, or after the Revolution. Mrs. 
Catlin and the children are supposed to 
have lived in the house while Lt. Catlin 
was in the Army.*' The southwest room 
and the kitchen interiors are familiar pre- 
Revolutionary, with their raised paneling 
on the fireplace walls, boards for wain- 
scoting and simple molded chair rails. The 
corner posts are cased with the protruding 
corners beaded. In the northwest room 
the chair rail is identical with that in the 
rest of the house and includes the window 
sills. ‘his must have been put in at the 
same time. But the upstairs, particularly 
the bedroom, was left unfinished for a 
much longer time. ‘The upstairs back hall, 
a large and commodious one, is still un- 
finished—the beams uncased, the walls 
boarded and partly whitewashed, and the 
ceiling beams and attic floor boards left 
exposed. 

‘To return to the northwest room, or 
parlor, we find that the woodwork is en- 
tirely different from that in the rest of 
the house, a much greater contrast than 
the earlier, fancier treatment of the par- 
lor. (Fig. 1. See frontispiece.) Instead of 
being finished off in the traditional man- 
ner, a heavy molding was run around the 
ceiling, broken at the window heads, 
which were not constructed to take a con- 
tinuous molding; the doors were framed 
with a wide molding which was dramati- 
cally topped by a handsome eared treat- 
ment, which gives the room a more for- 
mal appearance than the rest of the in- 
teriors, making it seem higher and more 
gracious. Instead of wainscoting, the 
whole walls were plastered and decorated 
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with a black, white and red free-hand 
decoration of trailing vines and leaves 
and berries. ‘he fireplace trim was treat- 
ed as one unit, as if it had been made out- 
side and fastened to the wall. It consists 
of a plain board on which the eared mold- 
ing frame and the cushion molding across 
the top under a heavy overhanging mantel 
are applied. All these details are much 
more sophisticated than, and different 
from, anything put in a Litchfield farm- 
house before, and, in fact, in any house 
in the county. 

It is a curious thing that the new and 
the old are both Georgian. With the 
overthrow of British rule, one would have 
thought that anything English would have 
been distasteful to the new Republic. We 
are much too prone to look back with all 
our stored-up knowledge and interpret in- 
correctly. The new figures that came into 
power did not think of Georgian as Eng- 
lish at all. George Washington at Mount 
Vernon, Thomas Jefferson at Monti- 
cello, John Hancock in Boston, the mer- 
chants of the Piscataqua, the sea captains 
of Newport and the merchants of Phila- 
delphia, all were used to thinking of the 
best in architecture as Georgian, whether 
it was in 1720 or 1790. It was not so 
much that it was Georgian as it was the 
accepted mode for grand mansions in the 
American tradition. Adam was unheard 
of, the Gothic revival was fashionable in 
Great Britain long before it came over 
the sea and the Greek revival was later. 
The few architects of the early Republic 
who did go abroad were unaffected by 
any of the new influences on the conti- 
nent or in England. When they returned, 
any new ideas they had were but elabo- 
rations on the old Georgian theme. The 
Federalist merchants were consciously or 
unconsciously copying what they thought 
was the grand manner of their own coun- 
try, for very few of them went overseas. 
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The newly rich and powerful were from 
all walks of life and when they built they 
found the old Georgian that they were 
used to, to their taste. The Federalist 
mansions in Connecticut are Georgian. 
But they are easily distinguished from 
earlier prototypes. There is a change in 
proportions, taste and building techniques. 
In Litchfield the interior trim of one 
room, such as the Lt. Catlin house, ex- 
hibits the Georgian as something new and 
smart. It wasn’t so much a change of tra- 
dition as a change of direction. 

With no actual proof that William 
Sprats worked in such a house as the Lt. 
Catlin home, are we justified in attribut- 
ing to him such interior woodwork: 
Litchfield had a number of established 
carpenters, joiners and builders and it 
will be necessary to examine their activities 
before we can discuss the subject further. 

Giles Kilborn (1728-1797 ) is credited 
with the Tallmadge House (1771) re- 
modeled by Colonel Benjamin ‘Tall- 
madge, the William Deming House 
(1771), the Asa Bacon House (cerca 
1770), and the Alexander Catlin House 
(1779) was probably his, too. All, in 
their outward appearance and interior 
woodwork, are traditional Connecticut 
houses. Kilborn favored the gambrel roof, 
fireplaces at an angle in a corner of the 
room, end chimneys, and a larger width 
and depth to the whole house. He may 
have been responsible for introducing the 
angled fireplace which was so popular in 
town during the 1770’s. Kilborn also 
built the Bantam Episcopal Church, fin- 
ished in 1796, the year before he died. 
This last was a small structure with a tiny 
tower which shows no real departure from 
the regulation New England meeting- 
house. Perhaps he was more of a framer 
than a joiner. In the Boston News Let- 
ter,” July 19, 1764, he is described as 
“the master workman in the Frame and 


Mr. Easton of Pittsfield, the Master Join- 
er, in the construction of Christ Church, 
Great Barrington.” Colonel James East- 
on was a builder, born in 1728 in East 
Hartford. He moved to Litchfield and 
lived and worked there for a time until, in 
1763, he went to Pittsfield. There is 
nothing to indicate that Giles Kilborn was 
anything other than a traditional builder. 
Oliver Dickinson, Jr. (1757-1849) is 
spoken of as “farmer, architect, builder 
and amateur artist.”” ** Oliver Dickinson 
was a clever and versatile man. Until 
recently his reputation as an artist, builder 
and cabinetmaker has rested on vague 
tradition and hearsay. Two portraits, 
stamped “Q. Dickinson,” have recentl; 
been found, which show that he was prob- 
ably a professional portrait painter. These 
date very late in his life and are typically 
early Victorian in style, technique and 
color, a country Jocelyn. From the one 
branded piece of furniture, a table, two 
secretaries and possibly a sideboard, may 
be attributed to him. These pieces of fur- 
niture are well made and show a rural 
cabinetmaker interpreting the Sheraton 
designs which result in simple, amusing 
but impressive articles of furniture. As 
builder, the one structure which he is 
known to have done, the Milton Episcopal 
Church (1802), shows invention and 
artistic initiative in that it is one of the 
early churches to show any Gothic em- 


bellishments. As this meetinghouse was 


a long time a-building, not being dedi- 
cated until 1829, the Gothic trim could 
have been added any time during this ex- 
tended period. The arched windows are 
nothing unusual as most Episcopal 
Churches in America used them. 

In a manuscript account of the Vail- 
Hart house in Milton, Connecticut, Mr. 
Walter Vail says, ““This house was built 
in 1774 for Lt. Jehiel Parmele of Farm- 
ington. Oliver 1st [ Dickinson] was sup- 
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posed to be the actual builder.” Mr. Vail ‘The central chimney, with only three 
also credits Oliver, Senior, with building flues downstairs, may have been reused 
































FIG. 2. WOODWORK, SOUTH-WEST PARLOR IN THE LINDENS, LITCH- 
FIELD, CONNECTICUT, BUILT BY JULIUS DEMING AND DESIGNED BY 
WILLIAM SPRATS IN 1790-1792. 


the Ira Buel tavern, the next house north, from a small, older house on the site. The 
in 1774. As Oliver, Junior, was 17 years kitchen fireplace, with oven at the back, 
old, he may have helped his father as an shows evidence of having been made 
apprentice. The interior is interesting. smaller. The summer beams and paneled 
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dado suggests the work of a carpenter 
trained in the earlier building traditions 
Oliver Dickinson, [Senior] and Giles 
Killborn may have worked together on 
Litchfield houses. The Vail-Hart and 
Buel houses have certain similarities, such 
as the summer and cased exposed beams 
in all the rooms except one upstairs room, 
no flues upstairs and signs of reusing an 
older chimney stack. With the exception 
of the paneled wainscoting in the parlor 
of the Vail-Hart house, the interiors are 
remarkably bare of any good woodwork. 

The interior of the Vail-Hart house 
was probably finished very slowly. Lieu- 
tenant Parmele died of smallpox in 1776, 
his wife in 1777 and Jehiel, Jr. in 1779. 
What with the war, a complicated will 
and orphaned children, the house must 
have remained in an unfinished state un- 
til Major Welch bought it in 1784 and 
into which he removed, leaving his own 
large house to his son. At this time, Major 
Welch finished some of the rooms but the 
refinishing was not very elaborate and 
confined to the downstairs. In the north- 
east downstairs room a mantel of the 
Federalist-Georgian type, and the stair- 
way with a fine newel post, were most 
likely put in at the time of the Welch oc- 
cupancy. How much of the woodwork has 
been changed is difficult to determine. But 
it could be that the young Oliver, back 
from the war, did the work. William 
Sprats was living not far away, up the 
road in the Blue Swamp section. A care- 
ful examination of the molding profiles 
of this fireplace mantel with the eared 
molding does not show it to be the work of 
Sprats, but seems to show it rather as the 
work of someone copying him. 

Another man about whom we know 
very little is Reuben Webster (1757- 
1833) who was a joiner. He may have 
been in the nature of a straight carpenter. 

In 1787 he advertised for a journeyman” 


joiner and in an indenture,” dated 1797, 
binding Samuel Seymoure, a minor, to be 
an apprentice, mentions only that he is 
a joiner or carpenter. The old Congrega- 
tional parsonage (1786) on Prospect 
Street, which he built, is a traditional 
house, at least what is left of it, and a 
house on the Torrington Road (1807 ) 
still stands, but has lost all the familiar and 
distinctive characteristics and is just plain 
and uninteresting. 

Alexander Catlin (17 38—who left for 
Vermont around 1800), along with his 
son, Moses, was primarily a contractor. 
It is said that he built his own house at 
the end of North Street, but stylistically 
it is identical with those houses Giles Kil- 
born built. Catlin and William Sprats 
were associated in the building of the 
county courthouse and they worked to- 
gether on more than just this building. 
‘Tradition states that Sprats had a crew of 
workmen. As he was foreign, it is more 
logical that he may have been one of a 
crew or team, at least until he had a 
reputation, So many of the houses that we 
associate with Sprats have elements of 
traditional building, such as plain panel- 
ing in the back rooms and upstairs bed- 
rooms, that it would seem that Sprats 
and Yankee workmen made up Cat- 
lin’s crew. A man like Alexander Catlin, 
one of a well-known and important fami- 
ly, would have had more chance to en- 
gage in securing building contracts and 
would have been able to hire a man of 
Sprats’ ability. 

Moses Seymour (1710-1795) was a 
hatter by trade. One of his surviving ac- 
count books has eight pages in the back 
which give a detailed account of the 
building of the ‘Tapping Reeve house on 
South Street in 1773-1774. Each page 1s 
headed “‘My accounts for building Reeves 
house.”’ Just what his part is in the con- 
struction, other than supervising and keep- 














ing the accounts, is not known. These 
accounts list the names of workers, last 
names mostly, unfortunately. Seymour 
put in a day’s work now and then at var- 
ious tasks. Perhaps he did carpentry or 
joinery as a side line to the hat business. 
[f he was responsible for the plan of this 
house, he certainly showed originality. 
A perusal of the rest of the account book 
shows that he made hats for everyone 
near and far and the bartering is some- 
times interesting on the credit side. Un- 
der Timothy Griswold “Joiner Litch- 
field” in 1785, Seymour is charged £2 
2 6 for “making window frames.” In 
1774 under “Mr. Eli Smith of Litchfield 
Join Contra” the only item is “by work 
at Sundry Times £2 10 9.” 

Eli Smith was born in East Haven in 
1751. He served his apprenticeship as 
joiner with Jesse Judd of Farmington 
and, when he was 19, worked with Judd 
on the beautiful Farmington Congrega- 
tional Church which Judah Woodruff 
designed and built in 1771 and 1772. 
Both Judd and Smith settled in Litch- 
field, Judd moving later to Goshen. Eli 
Smith married Deborah Phelps, daughter 
of Captain Phelps, Jr. in 1779. He died 
in 1824 aged 72. The Smith family were 
joiners and carpenters and his son, Hor- 
ace, Was a Carpenter as was his son, James 
H. Smith. Eli Smith had his leg amputated 
around 1803-1805 and thereafter did 
no more than odd carpentry work for 
Tapping Reeve, Benjamin ‘Tallmadge 
and others.~* 

In 1780 Eli Smith built his own home 
on the Litchfield Green, which still stands 
next to the fire house, with end chimneys 
and a central hall. In 1781 Smith built 
a house for Jonathan Carrington on 
North Street which unfortunately has 
been torn down. The only house we know 
that Eli Smith built that we can still study 
has been so rebuilt inside that it is im- 
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possible to make any conclusions, other 
than that the exterior is in the colonial 
tradition in which he was trained and ex- 
hibits no innovations. 

And lastly there was Lyman Clark, 
who was the master framer of the county 
courthouse. He was in Litchfield as early 
as 1785 and bought a dwelling house on 
Chestnut Hill in 1788, where he built 
a carpenter shop. He may have come from 
Harwinton. At least he is listed on the 
Revolutionary War Rolls as from there. 
He filed his pension” application in Litch- 
field on July 4, 1820, in which he states 
that he is 64 years old and resident of 
Harwinton. He enlisted in the fall of 
1777 for three years. His original decla- 
ration was dated April 11, 1818. There 
follows a list of his personal property to 
the amount of $102.71. Of the items 
listed, those of interest are: 

‘1 small old dwelling-house very much 
impaired standing upon a public highway 
| $20.00 
1 small unfinished carpenter’s shop stand- 
ing upon land by sufferance 20.00 
I common set of carpenters tools 

ae 7.00” 
The household effects are depressingly 
meager and his declaration at the end of 
the document completes the impression of 
a prematurely old and broken laborer. Ly- 
man Clark lived on until as late as 1837, 
being mentioned as receiving a pension 
in that year.*° 

The only work that we know Lyman 
Clark did was as master carpenter on the 
county courthouse, and Julius Deming, 
the overseer, gave him the responsibility 
of approving the timber that went into 
the building. William Sprats was the mas- 
ter joiner and the Catlins the contractors. 
Here we have a group of skilled workmen 
working together in 1796-1797. No 
doubt they were all doing other work be- 
sides, perhaps each on different jobs. As 
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even today, if a carpenter procures a con- 
tract to build a house, he may hire a 
friend who had been contractor for an- 
other job on which he was engaged to 
do some particular job, so these old-time 
carpenters hired each other. 

Almost before the war was over house 

construction commenced in earnest and 
Litchfield must have rung with the sounds 
of sawing, hammering and the whack of 
lumber being piled, for in the period 1783- 
1790 there were about 15 houses in var- 
ious stages of building right in the village 
and there were as many, or more going 
up in the environs. The activity continued 
right up to 1800, and between 1785 and 
1800 the grander mansions were erected 
and thereafter it slowed down. With all 
this construction, there were several car- 
penters and joiners of various degrees of 
expertness, probably transients, and ap- 
prentices and even prisoners, to help. 
There was work aplenty and the competi- 
tion was not so much for the master work- 
men to find work as to find trained men 
to help them. Some of the names of other 
carpenters or joiners are: Alexander 
Thompson, Elisha Frisbie, William Em- 
ons, Aaron Sackett, Nathaniel Brown and 
Ozias Lewis. 

It is indeed a pity that there is such 
scant knowledge about these several ca- 
pable builders and joiners. As one finds 
the facts, their activities and abilities wax 
and wane in historic perspective and it is 
difficult to give each his proper credit. ‘To 
the public that finds Litchfield a mecca 
for viewing the charm of an old New 
England village, the chief men who 
wrought this heritage we admire are al- 
most as unknown as humble artisans of 
all ages. However, in the meager personal 
records of these days we do find the name 
of William Sprats recurring again and 
again. If, at this particular stage, that 

name throws out no great light of its 








own, it does catch and reflect strong rays 
from others who were better established 
at this time. Sprats’ very association with 
the then locally known craftsmen sets 
forth a story that may be read indirectly 
if not directly. 


SOME SUPPOSITIONS 


Figures I and 2 are photographs of 
rooms in the Lt. Catlin and the Julius 
Deming houses. On close examination the 
scale and proportions of the moldings are 
different; in fact they vary from room to 
room in Deming’s house. The profiles of 
the moldings, in spite of the layers of 
paint and retracing, show variety, but 
notwithstanding the differences the end 
results exhibit such an over-all similarity 
that an attribution of this woodwork to 
William Sprats, based on his known work, 
is justifiable. 

[f these photographs were shown un- 
labeled, the architectural historian would 
be apt to place this trim anywhere but in 
Litchfield County; far more likely, he 
would settle on some house in a seacoast 
city or in the South. The author has ex- 
amined many houses in Litchfield County 
and has found none that exhibit this par- 
ticular type of woodwork before the Rev- 
olution. The English carpenter’s guide- 
hooks were sometimes used for over- 
mantel paneling and the ear treatment 
was used on occasion on doors and fire- 
places, but the scale is small and pinched 
and such features are the exception rather 
than the rule. It is one thing to use the 
copybooks and another to be trained in 
the tradition of joinery that produced the 
copybooks. The results are entirely differ- 
ent. 

William Sprats must have found work 
easily. If he was married in 1782, it 1s 
probable that he was in Litchfield a year 
or two earlier and was put to work on, or 
was even quartered in, some house which 
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was a-building. If we may be allowed to 
digress from facts and let the imagination 
run free, it is not difficult to picture this 
English-trained master joiner talking 
trade secrets with the native workmen 
and even impressing the good housewife, 
whose husband was away fighting, with 
what he could do in the way of more ele- 
gant interior finish. 

Sprats may not have received much in 
the way of pay, being a prisoner and hav- 
ing to work for his board and lodging. If 
he felt his skill was superior to that of 
the Yankee joiners he must have been 
shrewd enough to know that if he could 
do some work on his own and get talked 
about, he would be able to fare for himself 
as soon as the war was over and show 
people more from his bag of tricks. If he 
was billeted, say, at the Lt. (Thomas Cat- 
lin house, where workmen were either 
finishing the house which had been set up 
earlier or were completing the house as 
aunit, Mrs. Catlin might have been per- 
suaded to let the prisoner try his hand in 
one room, 1. e. the northwest downstairs 
room already described. ‘The room ex- 
hibits a distinct combination of old and 
new types of joinery, a fact which if our 
assumption be accepted, shows Sprats may 
have had to curb his talents and ideas. 
For instance, the windows and window 
casings were already set in and the chair- 
rail molding, on which the windows and 
window frames rest, must have been cut 
and placed, as they are all alike throughout 
the house. Any change in these details 
would have been an unnecessary expense. 
Therefore, Sprats had to accept them, as 
did the carpenter who finished off one 
room upstairs still later. 

But he may have started on his ideas 
before even these features were added, 
by sheathing the corner post with boards 
squared sharply, with no beading and then 
butting the old type chair rail to these. 
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About the doorframes he placed wide 
moldings, inserting a 1% inch piece of 
molding at a 45 degree angle near the 
door head to make the large, handsome 
dog ear at the top, according to his train- 
ing. The fireplace mantel he probably 
built as a unit, perhaps in Lyman Clark’s 
carpenter shop a mile away on Chestnut 
Hill, to fit the opening. When the mantel 
and doorframes were completed, he used 
the chair-rail molding again and butted 
it where it hit the mantel and doorframes. 
Around the ceiling he nailed a handsome, 
wide molding. At the corner posts he had 
to content himself with running to the 
posts and mitering around the jutting 
post. With the window heads it was im- 
possible to do anything such as putting 
up a cornice, so he simply broke the mold- 
ing at the windows, leaving the ends in 
profile as a subtle bit of sophistication. 

W hen the horsehair plastering was dry, 
the itinerant who did so many wall deco- 
rations in the neighborhood*® painted a 
winding vine in black and white up the 
wall and dashed in some red berries for 
contrast. Over the mantel he did a scene 
in a large oval, which by its content, looks 
more British than American, but the own- 
ers were satisfied and undisturbed or ig- 
norant of its meaning. 

As we shall see, Sprats’ mansion houses 
for the Federalist merchants were a dis- 
tinct departure from the colonial-type 
house and the interior trim, Figure 2, 
varying in elaborateness, was _ basically 
identical with that in the Lt. Catlin house, 
Figure 1. To resort to hearsay, which in 
the case of Sprats has so often proved to 
have elements of truth, it has always been 
said that the Catlin house was partly built 
by British prisoners while Lt. Catlin was 
himself in a prison ship in New York.” 
The decoration was also supposed to have 
been done by a prisoner. Curiously, these 
decorations appear in several houses or 
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near houses, that have Sprats’ characteris- 
tics. 

Perhaps it is not in the jurisdiction of 
this article to discuss wall decorations, 
which have been an interest of the author 
for a long time, but there is one point that 
he would like to bring up: in dating this 
particular free-hand type of wall decora- 
tion he feels that both he and Nina F letch- 
er Little have been too cautious and that 
instead of dating them after 1800, a pre- 
1800 date is very possibly more accurate. 
William Sprats may not be credited with 
these decorations but if not he, why not 
someone with a similar war record, some- 
one he may have known and even hired! 

Assuming that William Sprats was 
farmed out to do interior joinery work in 
the early 1780’s and did some of the in- 
terior trim in the Lt. Catlin house, we 
may also assume that any similar wood- 
work in other houses was of his work- 
manship. 

Not far from the Catlin house on the 
Northfield Road stands the old Moss 
place. Tradition had it that this was built 
in 1793 to replace an older house. It 
was a “‘stop over Inn” where drinks were 
served to stagecoach passengers. The old 
account book of those days was, until re- 
cently, in the possession of descendants 
but now lost and the bar has long since 
been taken out. Upstairs there was a fine 
ballroom across the west side which had 
a free-hand decoration painted on it with 
oval pictures at intervals between the 
windows. Though the doorframes on 
the front and south side are much later, 
the exterior of the house, with its over- 
hangs and central chimney, is just as fine 
and typical a Litchfield house as any in 
town. It shows how the rural people held 
on to the pre-Revolutionary form of 
house, only gradually accepting anything 
new and that acceptance showing only in 
the interior woodwork, which in several 


of the rooms shows the same Georgian 
refinement, even a bit more so, than that 
in the Catlin house. 

In the parlor, the windows have cor- 
nices. The ceiling molding above the fire- 
place is broken to suggest a cornice. Some 
of the hearthstones are raised and cased 
with handsome moldings. If 1792 is the 
correct date, here is a house, ten years 
after Sprats is known to have been in 
Litchfield, which has interior joinery 
similar to that in an earlier house that 
may have been his work. ‘This woodwork 
could have been done by Sprats but by 


‘this time he was in the midst of his most 


active and far-flung activity, probably 
working more outside of Litchfield. His 
ability had come to the notice of the suc- 
cessful Federalist merchants and he had 
progressed from fairly simple interiors to 
designing and mansions. 
Within this ten-year period there was 
time for carpenters who had worked with 
him to accept the new technique and taste, 
and a young boy apprenticed to him could 
have become a master joiner and started 
working for himself. It may be that the 
Moss house exhibits the influence of Wil- 
liam Sprats in the rural area of Connecti- 
cut. As will be seen later, his influence, 
particularly in Litchfield County, on the 
mansion-type house was to continue right 
up into the twentieth century. 

Though the houses in the village of 
Litchfield are fairly accurately dated and 
known, this is not so outside the village. 
Many fine old houses on roads now dis- 


supe rvising 


continued, where there were innumerable 
small mills, have long since disappeared— 
house, cellar hole and even the lilacs and 
periwinkles. Much of the architectural 
history of Litchfield has disappeared and 
clues to what other work Sprats and others 
may have done are lost forever. 

In 1939, one of the most ambitious of 
Litchfield’s Federal architectural under- 
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takings was finally demolished after hav- 
ing been marred by earlier additions and 
alterations. ‘This was the famous Phelps 
Tavern (Fig. 3) which stood next the 
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doorframes being particularly noticeable. 

But suggestive documentary links be- 
tween Sprats and this tavern have been 
found in the account books of Colonel 





FIG. 3. PHELPS TAVERN AS If MAY HAVE APPEARED WHEN FINISHED 
IN 1787. PHOTOGRAPH IS AN ENLARGEMENT FROM A UNIQUE GLASS 
PLATE NEGATIVE, FOUND IN 1955. If WAS TAKEN ON 10 SEPTEMBER 
1862 AND SHOWS THE PRESENTATION OF THE COLORS IN FRONT OF THE 
TAVERN, THEN CALLED THE UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


church on the Green. Not only was all 
possible chance of appropriate restoration 
done away with for all time by this demo- 
lition but also it erased many very probable 
traces of William Sprats’ work and plan- 
ning. 

While no measured drawings of the 
interior woodwork were made at the time 
of the T'avern’s destruction, Mr. Elmer 
Davenport Keith took several fine photo- 
graphs which are still available for study. 
These reveal that fireplaces, mantels and 
doorframes in many instances were vir- 
tually identical to those discussed in con- 
nection with the Catlin house, the eared 


Benjamin ‘Tallmadge,“” who made the 
following entries the year of building: 
Aug 2,1787 Capt Alexr Catlin Dr 

To 1 Gallin Rum pr Capt Elijah 

Wadsworth’s order - 
Aug 8, 1787 David Buel Dr 

To your Order to Lyman Clark 6-- 
Aug 24,1787 David Buel Dr 

To your Order to Mr. Spratt -15- 

David Buel Dr 
To your Order to Wm Spratt -2- 


Vi 


Sept 18, 1787 
Dr 
To your Order in favr Capt (Elijah) 
Wadsworth for 3% Galls rum in- 


cluding what has already been delevd 


Capt Alexander Catlin 
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to him which is 10% Galls Dr 20 
Galls s/s -- 
David Buel Dr 
To your order to Mr, Spratt 2-- 
Jan. 17,1788 Wm Spratts Dr 
To 2 yd Coating 8/8 17.4 
To cc. 8 d nails 11 8 
Toi1tst0d do 11 
To your order for 20. 
of 10d nails-11d 18.4 
delevd in Decr last 


y , a) =a 
Nov 13, 1787 


1194 


We have seen that Alexander Catlin, 
Lyman Clark and William Sprats all 
worked on the Litchfield County court- 
house in 1797°° and here they are ten 
years earlier, in the Tallmadge account 
books, in association with David Buel 
who was energetically pursuing the erec- 
tion of his new tavern. Furthermore, if 
we examine the entries and sequence, we 
can see that the framing was probably in 
progress that summer, from the amount 
of rum purchased. Lyman Clark was a 
master framer and house carpenter. The 
6 pounds that Tallmadge paid to Clark 
by order of Buel indicates, by its size, 
that he had done considerable work, not 
unlikely being in charge of the framing. 
What of the 15 shillings paid to William 
Sprats? The amount he received for the 
courthouse plan was 16 shillings. We can 
only hazard a guess that Buel was paying 
for the plans. Mr. Buel may have sent 
Sprats over to Tallmadge’s store to get 
some cash. 

We know that Buel moved into the 
house in November, 1787. Following the 
usual procedure, the foundations were 
probably started in the late winter or 
early spring, and by June, records show 
that Buel started to advertise for carpen- 
ters to help lay the sills and complete all 
necessary work before the frame was 
raised in August. It must be remembered 
that carpenters were scarce because of the 
building boom. From August to Novem- 
ber work went rapidly forward, so that 


the Buels could at least move into a house 
which was roofed and covered, though 
still unfinished. ‘The entries under No- 
vember 13 and January 17 suggest that 
Sprats was working on the joinery, which 
may not have taken too long if he had the 
moldings and fireplace frames already 
made before installing. 

From the Veekly Monitor this inter- 
esting advertisement is copied: 

“Thos Gentlemen, who have given En- 
couragement, and those who wish to encourage 


the Establishment of an ACADEMY in this 


town, are requested to meet at Mr. David Buel’s 


‘Tavern, on Thursday, the 25th Instant, pre- 


cisely at Six O’clock afternoon: at which Time 
a Plan of a Building and some Sketches of the 
Institution, will be ready for Inspection. Litch- 
held, Aug 18th, 1788.” 


Mention of “Plan” and “Sketches” 
rather puts one in mind of the twentieth 
century and the exhibits and campaigns 
for the million-dollar factory-schools. 
Such things as plans were rare indeed in 
those days, if not almost unknown. Who 
in Litchfield was capable of drawing up 
a set of plans and elevations good enough 
for “Inspection”? One immediately 
thinks of the unique set which we know 
Sprats did for the Litchfield County 
courthouse. We have just seen that Sprats 
and Buel were known to each other, and 
had business relations. Such an unusual 
building as this tavern—a combination of 
public house and home, with porches, hall- 
ways and central stairway, permitting free 
passage to all parts of the interior without 
going from room to room and a great 
arched entertainment room under the 
great double gambrel, which must have 
been a fairly complicated roof structure— 
certainly took some concentrated effort 
of mind, hand and pen. Furthermore, 
Sprats’ whole conception was new and he 
must have had to persuade a man like 
David Buel with more than words that 
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such a structure would be a good invest- 
ment. Buel had several children and he 
believed in education. It would have been 
cuite natural for him to have Sprats draw 
up a “Plan” and “Sketches” for a pro- 
posed academy.” Nothing came of the at- 
tempt and David Buel had to send David, 
Jr., to the town school and then to New 
Milford to study under the Reverend 
Truman Marsh. 

An examination of extant pictures of 
the tavern and discussion of the peculiari- 
ties will stress some things that are charac- 
teristic of Sprats and that occur in other 
structures that he may have had some- 
thing to do with, even earlier than 1787. 

The outline of the tavern is bold, and, 
compared with the lines of traditional 
houses, startling. ‘he combination of set- 
ting the structure high off the ground and 
carrying the great double gambrel around 
the four sides, shows a desire to create 
a grand and imposing effect. It is in no 
way a traditional Yankee work. The 
chimneys reach up impressively and add 
to its dignity. Tche porch, with its deep 
shadows across the front windows, its 
slender Doric columns and simple rail- 
ings, easily bespeaks its function as a 
place of entertainment. It is difficult to 
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understand why this tavern wasn’t re- 
marked about more particularly in con- 
temporary letters or some of the travel 
books. If the porch was original, it may 
well have been the predecessor of the 
many porches that became popular on 
store fronts early in the next century, per- 
haps Grove Catlin being the first to copy 
when he built the Mansion House across 
the street in 1800. 

The double gambrel with its peculiar 
dormers is a feature that occurs in two 
other houses that Sprats may have worked 
on in Litchfield, the Dr. Daniel Sheidon 
house and the Uriah Tracy house (for- 
merly Sheldon’s Tavern). 

Sprats was a versatile man and no two 
of his houses are alike. Five of them look 
very similar but inspection shows subtle 
variations both on the exteriors and in- 
teriors. [he more one learns about Sprats 
the more one appreciates his varied ability. 

The Buel or “Phelp” ‘Tavern was not 
the first building on which Sprats may 
have had a major part but it is the first 
which, by its structural characteristics and 
interior trim combined with external 
facts, can be fairly definitely attributed to 
him. 


NOTES 
* OLp- TIME NEw ENGLAND, Vol. XLIV, No. 3 (1954), 65 & Vol. XLIV, No. 4 (1954), 103. 
2 Standing in a row, the Tombstones, from south to north, read “Elizabeth | wife of | Wm 
. ° . | 
Sprats | died | May 17, 1800 | in the 37 year | of her age”; “Martha | wife of | Wm Sprats | 


died Oct 4, 1807 | in the 43 year | of her age”; “Wm Sprats | died | June 24, 1810 | in the 53 


. . , > . o | . 

year | of his age”; “Andrew | Son of | Wm & Elizabeth | Sprats | died | June 15, 1810 | 
° , ° ac ) ‘ | . 

year | of his age”; “Permelia | wife of | Andrew Sprats | died | Mar 6, 1864 | age 84 yrs.” 


in the 26 


' ' 


§ Vital Records Office, Secretary of State, Montpelier, Vermont. The record for Permelia (Pam- 
ela) Sprats, show that she was widowed, that she was the daughter of Charles and Amarilla White 
and was born in Norwich, Conn., and died 21 March 1864, ae 82 years, 2 months, 21 days. 

* Manuscripts, Connecticut State Library, Trumbull Papers, M. H. S., Vol. 10, Doc. 128, p. ab; 


Sir 


“New York August 29th, 1779 





I have received information that John Smith, Wm Spratts, of the Royal Artillery & John Potter 
of the 53d Regt. are now Prisoners with you & confined in Hartford Goal for endeavoring to 
make their escape, I am a stranger to any injunction these People might be under, and therefore 
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do not pretend to say whether their attempt was proper or not, but if you will please to order 
them to be sent into New York, I will immediately return any three of your Soldiers that are 
Prisoners with us— ' 
I am with due respect Sir 
Your most obedient & Humble Servant 


Governor Trumble S  Josa Loring” 
and Vol. 24, Doc. 133: 
British Americans 
Corps Names Corps Names 
44th Matthew Nevan Deman’s Mila James Ambler 
s Matthew Wallace " - Charles German 
7 James Sarvant - - John Wall 
“ James Manchester “ as Henry Chidester 
“ Jobe Lewis Mead’s Do William Blake 
“ John Parke “ - Abraham Smith 
. Thomas Special ws ” Jacob Haydon 
- John Taylor ” - Jonathan Bishop 
Patrick Finn : ? " Pelick Bessey 
- Stephen Pound wi - Jonathan Stawson 
- William Harvey . ” Andrew Tooley 
- Denis Connery - - Ebenezer Pearse 
Roy] Artillery John Smith Light Horse Do Forward Stevens 
= as William Sprates “ “ “ John Star Hoit 
- ss ™ Mr. Amos Morris 
sé sé 4“ 


Amos Morris Junr 
on ” - John Thatcher 
NB for the three last Americans any three British Soldiers 





Jos. Loring 
Com. Genl. Prisrs.” 

. Ibid., White. 

© Trowbridge, Bertha B. Ed., Old Houses of Connecticut (Yale Univ ersity Press, 1923) p. 425. 
Gay, Julius, Farmington Papers (1929), p. 118. Mr. Gay does not mention Sprats but says that 
the designer of the Zenas Cowles House was an officer in Gen. Burgoyne’s Army sent to Farm- 
ington as a prisoner of war. Also, Farmington Connecticut (Farmington, Conn., 1906), p. 14. 

* Litchfield Land Records, Vol. II, 335, 29 April 1782. “For the consideration of Love and 
good will of William Sprat and Elizabeth, his wife, of Litchfield.” 

8 Litchfield Grand Lists. 

* Justus’ family were workers of wood while the John Seelyes, Justus’ cousin’s family who 
lived in Goshen and Milton, were workers of iron. In various account books in the Litchfield 
Historical Society, Justus Seelye, his son, David, and his brother, David, there are many entries 
showing them selling boards, shingles, etc., and there is frequent mention of a sawmill that they 
ran. In the Tallmadge Account Books David Seelye, Justus’ son, does several carpentry jobs for 
Benjamin Tallmadge, especially in building a new potash works. 

* Seelye, Justus, Memorial to General Assembly, 1778, Connecticut State Library. He had 
5 Sons in service in 1775, 4 in 1776, and 2 sons and hired man enlisted for three years in 1778: one 
son crippled for life, another son ill for months; he has several minors to support as well as the 
family of one of his sons in service; he himself contracted a disorder in caring for son; asks assist- 
ance; General Assembly grants him £50. Rev. War, X. 282-283. To date, it can be proved that 
Justus had 13 children and there may have been two more. 

11 Seelye, Justus, Estate of, 17 December 1795, Connecticut State Library, Probate Files. 

‘2 Between 1775-1783, there were ten houses built in the village. Litchfield was a military 
storage center and three huge warehouses were built including a large workshop. 

13 [bid, OLD-TIME NEW ENGLAND. (Note 1.) 


14 Grant, Charles S., “Land Speculation and the Settlement of Kent,” The New England 


Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, No. 1, March, 1955. 
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*© Anburey, Thomas, Travels Through the Interior Parts of America (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1923), p. 152. Letter dated 10 December 1778. Speaking of Suffield, Connecticut, he says, “I 
could not help remarking, that the houses are all after the same plan, and what was rather singular 
most of them were only one half finished, the other half having only the rough timbers that sup- 
port the building: upon enquiry I found, that when a man builds a house, he leaves it in this state 
till his son marries, when he fits it up for his family, and the father and son live under one roof, 
as though they were two distinct houses; but as the houses are entirely compleat on the outside, 
and the windows all glazed, they have the appearance of being finished, but on entering a house, 
you cannot at first help lamenting that the owner was unable to complete it.” 

16 Morris, Robert Clark, Ed., Memoirs of James Morris of South Farms in Litchfield (Yale 
University Press, 1833), p. 7. “In my youthful days, I had an ardent desire to have a public edu- 
cation, and my ultimate desire was to be a minister. But being the only son of my father, he could 
not brook the idea of my leaving him for that purpose. He meant that I should live with him and 
that I should be his earthly prop on which he might lean in old age. He accordingly built a house 
for himself and for me 40 feet by 30, two stories high, kitchen back, a chimney at each end and 
a space way through, with a design that I should live in one half of the house. This was the common 
fireside chat when I was but nine years old—” (1761). 

1? Hearsay and tradition. Lt. Catlin had five children before he went into the Army. The Cat- 
lins had property on “the Ridge” or South Chestnut Hill by 1769. His father died in 1754, leaving 
considerable property and eight children. Lt. Thomas Catlin was a farmer. His account book, 
dating from 1790, in the Connecticut Historical Society, is entirely of farm accounts. Whenever 
the house was built, he must have had considerable money, for it was the largest in the immediate 
neighborhood. 

18 Dow, Francis George, The Arts & Crafts in New England 1704-1775 (The Wayside Press, 
1927), Pp. 219. 

1% Kidder, Mary Helen, Ed., List of Miniatures Painted by Anson Dickinson 1803-1851 
(Hartford, 1937), p. v. 

°° The Weekly Monitor, Vol. II, No. 100, 21 November 1786. 

“1 Indenture, dated 1797, binding Samuel Seymoure, a minor, to Reuben Webster, Carpenter. 
Deming-Quincy-Perkins Collection, Litchfield Historical Society. 

“2 Account Books of Moses Seymour, Hatter, Litchfield Historical Society. 

3 Letter, from James H. Smith to the Misses Van Winkle, dated Litchfield, 2g May 1903, in 
which Mr, Smith tells about his grandfather, Eli Smith. Litchfield Historical Society. 

** Revolutionary Soldiers’ Pensions, Litchfield Probate Office. 

=° Chimpman, R. Manning, The History of Harwinton, Connecticut (Hartford, 1860), p. 114. 

“® Little, Nina Fletcher, American Decorative Wall Painting (Old Sturbridge Village, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, 1952), Chapter VII. 

“7 Kilbourne, Payne Kenyon, Sketches and Chronicles of the Town of Litchfield (Hartford, 
1859). Several descendants of Lt. Catlin, unknown to each other, have told the same story. Also, 
other people who have close associations with the house have similar stories about the house being 
built by British prisoners and the wall painting being done by a prisoner, also. 

“8 Blakeslee, Mrs., to Mrs. Philamon J. Hewitt, present (1955) owner, said her grandfather 
was born in this house in 1794 and it was built the year before. This was told to Mrs. Hewitt in 
1921. 

°° Tallmadge, Benjamin, Account Books, Litchfield Historical Society. 

3° OLp-T1ME NEW ENGLAND, Vol. XLIV, No. 3 (1954), 65. 

** In the Litchfield Historical Society is an interesting prospectus for this Academy, dated 1 
September 1788. Benjamin Tallmadge, Tapping Reeve and Uriah Tracy were proprietors. In 
the second paragraph of the Articles of Association, the proposed Academy is described—“and 
built of Wood or Brick, as the Proprietors shall determine; 66 Feet in length, 34 Feet wide, two 
chimnies [sic], Gambrel-roof, and such other Conveniences and Embellishments, as may be thought 
proper—.” 



































Merchant and 


By Emma For 


OR the last half century of the 
colonial period, William Price’s 
“King’s Head and Looking Glass” 
ranked high among the variety shops of 
the Cornhill district. A fluid assortment 
of household furnishings, musical instru- 





ments, toys, and games, plus business 
trips back to the English homeland had 
established him as an astute and ambitious 
merchant. His status as a map and print 
seller had early embarked him on a long- 
term project as publisher of Captain John 
Bonner’s classic map: “The Town of 
Boston in New England by Capt. John 
Bonner AETATIS suae 80 engraved 
and printed by Fra. Dewing Boston 1722 
Sold by Capt. John Bonner and Willm. 
Price against ye Town House where may 
be had all sorts of Prints, Mapps, &c.” 
An expert draughtsman, Captain Bonner 
had plotted his streets meticulously, 
sketched in building, added a lettered in- 
dex and statistics. After the death of this 
veteran cartographer four years later, 
Price published at intervals three issues 
on the revamped plate, with proper emen- 
dations and additions. The title now be- 
came: ““New Plan of Boston ...” and 
with Price as sole undertaker was dedicat- 
ed to Governor Jonathan Belcher (1731- 
1741). Printed dates of 1733, 1743 and 
1769 are sustained by expanding index 
data. Following an elaborate advertise- 
ment, a hand with pointing finger indi- 
cates the exact location, “‘two doors below 
the meeting house” (First Church). La- 
ter numbered 59 Cornhill, on the west 
side between School and State Streets, this 
was the street section of the elongated lot 


§2 


William Price of Boston: Map-maker, 


Churchman 


BES WaAITE 


American Antiquarian Society of Worcester 


finally purchased by Price (1736) from 
the heirs of the apothecary, “Dr.” Thom- 

\ ° > «<T> . 
as Creese. Designated in the “‘Book of 
Possessions” (1645) as the Valentine 
Hill estate, it had passed through three in- 
tervening ownerships before acquired by 
Creese (1712), with divisions and con- 


‘veyances up to his final title (1718). 


When the last disposition was made, the 
street site was eighteen and one half feet 
wide, and the length extended generally 
west to the “ancient prison land” (Court 
Square ), with a bend to the north behind 
the church (Church Square) to include 
Dr. Creese’s brick mansion (the “mes- 
suage” of the deed), sketched on the 
Bonner map as the only building on the 
Square. Before he had acquired the man- 
sion and the final title, Price’s dwelling 
house and shop had been under one roof 
(a common practice ), in one of the new 
brick or wood-and-stucco buildings or- 
dered after the fire of 1 711 had destroyed 
the Cornhill area north to Dock Square. 
Creese’s real estate transactions prove a 
telling factor in the rehabilitation of the 
stricken neighborhood. His own new 
home, northwest corner of Cornhill and 
School Street (1712), with shop and 
family apartments was later famous as 
“The Old Corner Book Store.” 

The success of this pictorial venture 
evidently prompted a second, Price join- 
ing with William Burgis, delineator, as 
undertaker for “A South West View of 
ye Great Town of Boston in New Eng- 
land in America.” Taken from Noodle’s 
Island and advertised at intervals during 
1722, subscriptions were stepped up late 
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that year so that it might be taken to Lon- 
don, there “to be curiously engraved on 
copper plate.’’ Engravers were scarce in 
the colonies, though Francis Dewing had 
executed the Bonner Map. Dedicated to 
Governor Samuel Shute (1724), and 
signed jointly by Price and ‘Thomas Selby 
at whose tavern, “The Crown Coffee 
House,” proposals were to be seen, it was 
on sale in Boston the following year. A 
reissue of 1736 was especially colored to 
be viewed through the Camera Obscura. 
That of 1743 was dedicated to Peter 
Faneuil, recent donor of the new market, 
with hall above for town meetings. A 
numbered index included residences and 
warehouses, with fire and vital statistics, 
and a line of church spires punctuating 
the horizon. 

A cabinetmaker by trade, William 
Price had started his business career when 
the building aftermath of the Cornhill 
fire was giving that section a fresh im- 
petus. A devoted member of the Church 
of England, his parallel endeavor became 
the spread of the Anglican communion, 
in its struggle with the Puritan “Dissent- 
ers.’ In the vestry records of King’s 
Chapel, he was voted “Seven Pds. Ten 
Shillings for one Qrs. Sallary at Mid- 
summer 1714,” as organist until a pro- 
fessional could be secured from London, 
and a like sum for “Wht. Work he had 
done abt. the Organ.” A gift from the 
liberal-minded Puritan, ‘Thomas Brattle, 
after it had been refused by his own 
church as savoring of the very extrava- 
gances they had fled, this was the first 
church organ in New England, and a 
feature of the current expansion of the 
Chapel. 

It was now a generation since the bleak 
days of 1686 when the little band of Eng- 
lish loyalists, beyond the pale of the three 
Puritan churches had been granted the 

use of the library room at Town House, 
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removing their makeshift churchly fur- 
nishings between times, and descending 
to the ““Merchants’ Walk” for overflows. 
With a new monarch on the English 
throne, and the Colony Charter liqui- 
dated, the royal governor, Sir Edmund 
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THE ORIGINAL KING’s CHAPEL, COR- 
NER OF TREMONT AND SCHOOL 
STREETS, 1689. FROM BONNER’S MAP 
OF 1722 FOR F. W. F. GREENWOOD’S 
History of Kimg’s Chapel, 1833. 


Andros was empowered to take over any 
church building for services (he chose the 
Old South, with sad results), and to pre- 
empt land for a church site. For the lat- 
ter, he took the southeast corner of the 
old burying ground, at ‘Tremont and 
School Streets. Here, with ninety-six sub- 
scribers, the original King’s Chapel was 
built (1698), a two-story wooden build- 
ing, with gable ends, a tower, tall “‘spind- 
all” topped by a weather vane, and a 
crown midway. Pews came later, like- 
wise, gifts from England: prayer books 
and hymnals, crimson damask chancel 
hangings, an altar-piece ““whereon was 
the Glory painted ...” and the first of 
the costly communion sets. In 1714, with 
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a membership of eight hundred, the en- 
largement was virtually complete. With 
organ, galleries, pews of uniform size, 
wall embellishments of escutcheons and 
coats of arms, the interior, at least took 
on a nostalgic approach to the English 
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OLD TRINITY CHURCH, CORNER OF 
SUMMER STREET AND BISHOP’S ALLEY 
(NOW HAWLEY STREET ), 1735. FROM 
The American Magazine of Useful 
and Entertaming Knowledge, VOL. 2, 


1836. 


tradition. Though young Price’s accom- 
plishments (installation of the organ and 
ability to play it) had brought him a cer- 
tain prestige, he was not yet qualified for 
the vestry’s list of “Gentlemen of the 
Church.” Had he been a pew owner, he 
would have been among the eligibles. 
Nine years later, he was again a candidate 
for organist, and when the choice fell to 
a fellow-member, he moved into the orbit 
of the new Christ Church on Salem 
Street, where for twenty years, his talent 
and service were to find abundant scope. 
Though not realized for twelve years, the 
lure of a second church seems to have been 
always in the offing. It was in response 
to a letter to Price from ‘Thomas Clag- 
gett of Newport, Rhode Island, suggest- 
ing the purchase of an organ (possibly 


of his own make) that the Christ Church 
vestry was moved to act. Price, as the 
largest contributor was dispatched on a 
committee of two to appraise the Claggett 
offer. His itemized expense account re- 
cords his success. Besides a “‘draught”’ of 
the organ, he designed the case, “with side 
panels of cut work,” and supervised the 
installation. His proposal to serve as or- 
ganist for one year gratis if engaged for 
five was promptly met, and he was doubt- 
less at the controls on Sunday, December 
18, 1736, when the first public perform- 
ance helped to defray the formidable def- 
icit. It was to be four years before the 
vestry, fortified by a gift of logwood from 
the British sea captains who attended 
occasional services, plus _ subscriptions 
“pitch’d upon a plan” to complete the 
church with a spire. Price came forward 
with a generous gift, and design which 
proved his architectural caliber. Sixty 
years later, when Charles Bulfinch was 
engaged to rep!ace it after a gale, he fol- 
lowed the essential lines of the original. 
In course of time, Price became a vestry- 
man, junior and senior warden, a familiar 
procedure as he advanced on his churchly 
journeys. 

Christ Church was hardly in working 
order when agitation arose over the build- 
ing of a third Anglican church, “by rea- 
son that the Chapel is full and no pews to 
be bought by newcomers,” but there 
might have been a deeper dissatisfaction. 
The Chapel congregation was absorbing 
the freer atmosphere of the Puritan 
churches, and the high-handed methods 
of their new English rector, the Rever- 
end Roger Price were soon to seem too 
arbitrary. With the exclusive title of 
“commissary,” he had been given author- 
ity over all Anglican churches in New 
England. One of four trustees, our Wil- 
liam Price was chosen to serve on the 
building committee of the new church. 
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Land at the corner of Bishop’s land 
(Hawley Street) and Summer had been 
purchased in 1728, but subscriptions came 
in so slowly that it was 1735 before the 
first service could be held. ‘The ceremonies 
ended with a dinner, attended by public 
dignitaries, subscribers and the four chief 
carpenters. Of wood like its predecessors, 
Trinity was architecturally better than 
King’s Chapel, less elegant than Christ 
Church. Almost square, with gambrel 
roofs and three undecorated doors across 
the front, it displayed classic columns in- 
side, painted panels in the chancel, and an 
elaborately carved and gilded organ. Price 
was now a proprietor, and in due time, 
vestryman and junior warden. 

In 1747, the eighteen controversial 
years of the last crown-appointed rector 
of King’s Chapel ended with his resigna- 
tion, and the Chapel, with a growing 
awareness of colonial independence pro- 
ceeded to elect its own leader, the Rever- 
end Henry Caner, “from among the New 
England clergy.” Under his expert guid- 
ance, and the revival of a lapsed vote 
(1740), they built the massive structure 
of today, from a design by Peter Harri- 
son, extending farther to the rear along 
School Street, site of the old Latin school. 
A current deed from the Boston selectmen 
to “Henry Caner et al,” for additional 
land recognized the seizure of 1687 by 
Sir Edmund Andros. Price, as usual made 
several contributions, and later helped to 
ease the financial burden by a loan of 
twelve hundred pounds. For a third time, 
he became a proprietor, and served as 
vestryman until his death. His favorite 
pew seems to have remained at Trinity, 
but both churches shared the devotion of 
his last years. 

As William Price’s long life drew to its 
close (1771), he was thinking and plan- 
ning in terms of the three Anglican 
churches of Boston. After providing for 


his funeral at Trinity, with burial in his 
private vault under that church, and ser- 
mon by Dr. Caner, proclaiming religion 
as life’s bulwark, he left his real estate 
(the elongated lot in Cornhill) in trust 
to his wife and the two Creese mieces 
who had made it their home since youth, 
with King’s Chapel as residuary legatee. 
The Chapel’s appeal for financial support, 
with the suggestion of a legacy doubtless 
influenced his decision. ‘The bulk of the 
income, sixteen pounds out of twenty was 
to be used for a series of eight weekday 
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CHRIST 


CHURCH, SALEM STREET, 
1724, SHOWING THE FIRST SPIRE DE- 
SIGNED BY WILLIAM PRICE. FROM 
PAUL REVERE’S ENGRAVING OF THE 
NORTH BATTERY. 


Lenten lectures, by the rectors of the three 
churches, and their assistants, in rotation. 
Chosen subjects reveal the musings of a 
devout man, schooled in the tenets of his 
faith. Of the remaining forty shillings, 
the principal was to be held by the Chapel 


forever, twenty to be yearly distributed 
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to the poor of the three parishes. The 
vift was contingent on a formal accept- 
ance, failing which, it was to be offered 
to Trinity. 

Mr. Price’s belief in the political status 
quo was apparently not shaken by recent 
events, nor could he have foreseen the 
future evacuation of Boston, the flight of 
the three loyalist rectors, and the closing 
of their churches. King’s Chapel was later 
opened to accommodate the Old South 
congregation, after their house of worship 
had been desecrated by British troops, and 
the patriotic remnant at the Chapel was 


housed at Trinity. With Dr. Caner went 


the Chapel vestments, communion sets, 
registers, most of the vestry records, and 
as was later surmised, a formal acceptance 
of the Price offer. 

With the coming of peace and the Re- 
public, the Anglican churches found 
themselves faced with the problem of 
aligning to a new political concept, as well 
as of preserving their churchly heritage. 
[It took several years of soul-searching 
and experimentation before they could an- 
nounce their new-world title: ““The 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Ameri- 
ca,” and issue a moderately revised edition 
of the Book of Common Prayer. More 
than a coincidence was the resemblance 
of their governing body to that of the 
new Federal setup. Its written constitu- 
tion, presiding bishop, house of bishops 
and one of deputies meeting in General 
Convention reflected the presence of for- 
mer Church of England men on both 
conventions. 

King’s Chapel, meantime had ac- 
complished an revolution 
which for a time threatened to wreck the 
Price project. Under the guidance of 
their new leader, Mr. James Freeman, 
flanked by the English liberals, the Chapel 
proprietors were the first to sanction a 
revised prayer book (1785), holding to 


ecclesiastical 
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the liturgical content, but eliminating the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and performing 
other less drastic changes. After their ap- 
plication for Mr. Freeman’s ordination 
had been referred to the new General 
Convention, with date undetermined, the 
proprietors conducted an_ independent 
ceremony (1787), and at long last signed 
the formal acceptance of the Price gift. 
But the matter had become too contro- 
versial for immediate settlement. In- 
censed clergymen from four leading Epis- 
copal churches had issued a “Bull of Ex- 
communication” against Mr. Freeman. 
When the last of the Price heirs, Sarah 
Creese, died in 1809, she left her Corn- 
hill property to her nephew, William 
Pelham (bookseller at Price’s old shop), 
on the ground that her uncle, a devout 
churchman would never have thus turned 
over King’s Chapel to the Unitarians. In 
the ensuing legal contest, Pelham vs. 
King’s Chapel, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of the state upheld the original pur- 
pose of the will (benefit of King’s Chap- 
el), regardless of doctrinal changes, and 
in 1814, the lectures were duly instituted. 
A minor point of friction continued to be 
the prejudice against additional religious 
services, other than the traditional Thurs- 
day lecture. In years to come, the de- 
cision was to be twice challenged. In the 
second controversy, stemming from [rin- 
ity, the Court considered the possibility of 
a pre-Revolutionary acceptance, and af- 
fected a compromise whereby the estate 
was turned over to Trinity, that parish 
to discharge all the trusts of the will, and 
divide the remaining income with the 
Chapel. More than a generation later, at 
General Boston, the 
Massachusetts Diocese sought control of 
the accumulated charity funds, only to 
have the motion turned down on the same 
cround: “Original intention.” 


Convention § in 


(concluded on page iv) 
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41-PIECE 
NEW HALL I EASET 
(Circa 1790) 





Blue and gold decoration. 12 cups (2 with age crack), 12 saucers and 7 tea bowls. $250. 


Offered subject to prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


An lgquartans, Jewelers, Gold and Shor tlhs 


Boylston at Arlington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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(continued from page 56) 


In the third decade of the twentieth 
century, William Price’s little lot ( News- 
paper Row) was sold, assuring to the two 
churches a lasting continuation of their 
respective incomes. 

With the Lenten season of 1955, Trin- 
ity announced the customary series of 
eight Price lectures, with subjects well 
attuned to the founder’s choice. 





EARLY in January notice will be sent of. 


speakers and subjects in the sixth series 
of Three Members’ Afternoons, to be 
held in Appleton Hall at 2:30 P.M. on 
Wednesdays, January 25, February 18, 
and March 21, 1956, so members may 


reserve these dates now. 





CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance 1n 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 


Fairfield Connecticut 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery. Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. 1 American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Artsand 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of Americanand English Authors 


GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street. Boston 





FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


the year round, in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/, Newburyport 1540 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 








Early -American “keather-edged” 


’ 


Vue oe 
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Set of Eight Teaspoons, a rarity ot special in- 
terest and of particular attraction for the engraved 
treatment, further noteworthy for bearing record 
of the maker’s mark (not shown in books of 
marks) of the Boston silversmith Ebenezer 
Frothingham 1756-1814, E-F in rectangle struck 
twice on each. Length 5%”, four with shell back, 
four with plain drop, all engraved old script ““B” 
for Belknap (N.H. descent). A “‘collector’s item” 
for exhibition or use, one set only, subject to sale. 


GEBELEIN Silvecsmiths 


79 Chestnut Street, Boston 8, Foot of Beacon Hill 























Worn ane tnviled 


to come in and ask about the various banking and trust services which 
are provided by our six conveniently located offices. While it is never our 
intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere, we would like very 
much to be kept in mind when a change or increase in banking connec- 
tions is being considered. 

You will always find us ready and willing to discuss banking or trust 
matters with you at your convenience. 


SECOND BANK-STATE STREET 
TRUST COMPANY 


111 FRANKLIN STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 


State Street Office: STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Ofice: 24 FEDERAL STREET 
Statler Ofice: ARLINGTON and PROVIDENCE STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 587 BOYLSTON STREET 
s Avenue Office: MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 
Sate Deposit Vaults at all Ofhces 


Member Federal Re sre Sy stem Member Federal Deposit Ii tHrance Corporation 














OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ere 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 

















The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 





